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This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
cverseas markets are welcomed. 
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There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 
crop... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contempcrary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, — one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 


Send for Tourist Brochure with map 
of Dublin. 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 
lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
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CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
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Our Cover Picture 
LouGH VEAGH, Co. Donecat. There is a particularly Irish beauty in the soft 
line and colour of the Donegal scene on the cover of this issue. 

Similarly tranquil lakes such as those at Killarney and Glendaloch 
are some of Ireland’s best known holiday scenic attractions but for the visitor 
with the inchnation to stray off the beaten track countless others await dis- 
covery. 

Lough Veagh is in the heart of some of the finest mountain scenery in 
Ireland and within easy reach of the many Donegal holiday resorts. 
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MAY IN IRELAND 





May day! surpassing time! 

The lovely colours stay, 

And where there’s shaft of light 
The blackbird rounds his lay. 


The cuckoo flies and calls, 
That bird of dusty hue, 
From branch and then from hedge, 


“All, May-time, welcome you!” 


Lesser the river goes, 

The heather tresses spread, 
And horses seek the pool: 
The bog-down lifts its head. 


The sail is far away, 

But near—a strenuous bard, 
The corncrake in long grass, 
Makes much of his one word. 


Peace, peace is over all, 

And where the swallows skim, 
One hears the rushes talk; 

The quagmire sucks its rim. 


The sea lies smooth these times, 
The ocean-tides are lulled, 

The deer makes sudden start; 
The blossoms fill the wold. 


Now like the raven’s coat, 
The bog is seen around, 

The trout leaps in the stream; 
Strong is the hero’s bound. 
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And in the clear-skyed month, 
Man comes into his own; 
The maiden in fair pride, 
Buds, and her beauty’s known. 


The haze is on the lake, 
And there’s a harp of might, 
The forest in the breeze: 
The colours take the height. 


And in the pool below 
A virgin with her chant, 
The lofty waterfall, 
Welcomes the visitant. 


On us a longing comes 
Horses to mount and ride, 
And on the horses, too, 

To take their mettled stride. 


Bees load themselves from blooms; 
The kine go up the hill, 

Dry mud upon their flanks; 

The ants bear all they will. 


The water-flag is gold, 

Where shaft of light strikes down, 
And up, above us all, 

A singing fellow’s gone— 


The lark. And all are told 
This is the season’s prime: 
Welcome that songster shrills, 
May day, surpassing time! 


Attributed to Fionn MacCumhal. 
English version by Padraic Colum. 
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3 is often said that the Boyne Valley 
contains more historic monuments than 
any other territory of its size in Ireland. 

The whole area, according to 

the eager guide writers, is studded 

with royal palaces and burial places. 

There are also round towers, 

high crosses, monasteries, castles and 

the site of a decisive battle. 

Indeed, the catalogue of good things 

presented by these writers is almost cloying. 

The ordinary carless-and-gay traveller 

may feel that the territory contains 

too much, and that he will not be able 

to see the Boyne for the monuments, 

nor the Valley for the monasteries. 

He need have no fears; the 

guide writers are too exuberant. 

It is true the Boyne Valley offers many 

items of great interest to the archaeologist 

and antiquarian, but it is a charming countryside 
in its own right. The river twinkles, the valley 
smiles and there are little places, startlingly rustic, 
on both banks of the river which take any 

harm there might be out of the 

discouraging assertion that the Valley 

is studded with important historic features. 

I will, of course, deal in this article 

with Newgrange and the Battle of the Boyne, 
but I hope to appease the man who 

hates starred features with some simple 

sylvan scenes and a few innocent hamlets. 


Trim—the first town on the upper Boyne—is grey (and 
lichen yellow) with historic remains. But it would be 
unwise to allow ourselves become enmeshed so early. . . 
We will salute the Yellow Steeple: a tattered memento of 
the thirteenth century, a wilted weed in a frosted field. 

Leaving the lorn Yellow Steeple awaiting Time’s scythe, 
we drive on to the large town of Navan. Here the Boyne is 
joined by the river Blackwater—A Meeting of the Waters 
which goes unsung and unproclaimed. Some two miles 
north-east of the town is Donaghmore: a hundred-foot 
round tower and a shard of an ancient church. 

To reach the graveyard where these buildings stand, we 
must walk a piece of a shady boreen. How much more 
there can be to a tourist attraction than the main attraction! 
The boreen supplies side-shows: a disused limekiln, long 
ago knocked out of the fertilising business by superphos- 
phates and sulphate of ammonia; two cottages, one very 








The Battle of the Boyne in 1690 at which King 
William defeated King James was one of the great 
turning points in history. A visit to the battlefield 
where the fate of the House of Stuart was sealed 
makes an interesting part of a tour of the Boyne 
Valley. 


by Stephen Rynne 


prim and stand-offish; a clump of goldenrod; a brake of 
damson trees, neither wild nor cultivated; moss and ferns 
in tropical profusion on the boulders of the boundary walls; 
the slender, snowy white piers of the graveyard gate. 

There is a sculptured Crucifixion over the round tower 
door. “Some antiquarians” we read in a guide book “have 
pointed out that the arms of the figure are stretched down- 
wards as if in a blessing, suggesting a resemblance to the 
figure of the Buddha”. Much learning, we feel, has made 
some antiquarians mad. Wall-pellitory grows from chinks 
in the venerable tower, and nearby a tall silver fir acts as a 
foil. All around Donaghmore there is a rolling, wooded 
countryside. Buddha is aeons away. 

A side road off the Navan-Slane road leads to Dunmoe 
Castle. It is not a highly-rated place and no sign-boards 
point to it, but it is on the Boyne, and I have a conscience 
about keeping the river in view while exploring the Valley. 
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The long stretch of river visible from the castle’s knoll is 
not all of one piece, nor of one mood. There are straight 
reaches and there are rapids; for a while the river is placid, 
then excited, again it foams and again it idles pleasantly. 

Edward Smyth’s river-mask sculptures on the keystones 
of the Dublin Custom House are often wide of the mark. 
The River Barrow is a clownish fellow with his beard of 
fish and his lamb’s skin headpiece; the River Liffey is 
effeminate, and the Boyne is severe. The Battle of the Boyne, 
and not the Boyne itself, must have been running in 
Smyth’s mind when he chiselled that mask. The gentle, 
buccolic river which we see from Dunmoe Castle is 
personified as a warrior with sunken eyes and a cold, 
calculating expression. It is bad portraiture. 

Originally a Hugh de Lacy castle, Dunmoe was partly 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century, besieged in the Insurrec- 
tion of 1641 and burnt down in the Rising of 1798. The 
river-facing facade is almost intact but all else is in fearsome 
state of ruination. One of the flanking towers is open 
almost from top to bottom (looking somewhat like a 
shattered wine bottle), and there are several short flights 
of steps leading to mid-air and suicide. Below the Castle 
there is a ruined mill, many roofless and nondescript ‘out- 
offices’ and a large limekiln. This place was probably alive 
and lucrative when Arthur Young was on tour in the eight- 
eenth century—on tour and enraptured by the excellence 
of County Meath farming. 

We must hasten away—leaving a few disconnected jig- 
saw pieces in our wake. Swags of glossy ivy clinging to 
broken walls. A glimpse of a great house through trees, 
pseudo-Tudor in style and affecting a romantic air (offset 
a good deal by a TV mast). Sun splotches on the rapid 


moving river. A headstone in the graveyard beside the 
Castle, the date 1722, the incised lettering a model of 
perfection. Four-year-old bullocks grazing in the fields, 
big as hippopotamuses, gentle as asses. Rooks rising over 
the woods, cawing softly. 

Onwards to Slane—with a slight detour to see the Boyne 
once more. Here at the six-arch bridge near Beauparc, the 
river is in an indolent mood. It slides between reedy banks: 
a moving floor of olive, brown and silvery hues—counter- 
feiting, perhaps, the trout it conceals. Only the soft slap of 
water against the bridge piers breaks the rural silence. 

The Valley must not be forgotten because of the Boyne. 


Above: Trim Castle, County Meath, is the 
largest Anglo-Norman fortress in Ireland. 
The moat which could be filled from the 
River Boyne surrounded the _ two-acre 
structure and completed its protection. 


Below: This decorated stone lies at the 
entrance to the great pre-Christian burial 
mound at New Grange. This and other 
mounds along the north bank of the Boyne 
are said to have been the burial place for 
the ancient pagan Kings of Tara. 

























There is a shaft of a cross beside the road near Slane which 
affords a splendid look-out place. Rolls and rolls of rich 
pasture land and tillage fields; plantations and wood-lots 
where conifers rise like spires on a city sky-line; great 
mansions and castellated houses. . . No wonder they call it 
“Royal Meath”! 

Slane Castle is clearly visible from the road: noble, four- 
square, clipped yew trees—it is straight out of a picture- 
book. Beyond it, the Boyne runs smooth and silver-tongued 
until it reaches a rapid where it tumbles, emitting a short 
laugh. The elegant little town of Slane needs no words of 
praise; it speaks graciously for itself in Georgian architecture 
and beautiful trees. 

The Hill of Slane (where Saint Patrick lit the Paschal fire 
in A.D. 433), Tara of the Kings, Monasterboice, Mellifont 
Abbey, the Bronze Age tumuli—true, the Boyne Valley 
contains too many attractions. We can ignore some of them, 
making excuses about lack of time and leg limitations, but 
we must go to Newgrange, the most important of the 
pre-Christian burial places. 

Not so long ago Newgrange was described as a “beauti- 
fully wooded hill’. The sanitary reforms of modern archae- 
ology have wrought a change; weed-killers have made the 
once verdant mound bare and ugly. That matters nothing; 
we have come to see the inside, not the outside, of the 
1800 B.c. mausoleum. A sixty-two-foot entrance passage, a 
burial chamber with three recesses, immense stone slabs 
ornamented with coils, spirals and lozenges—a joy for any- 
one, and probably intoxicating for archaeologist, Egyptol- 
ogist, hieroglyphists and such-like specialists! The passage is 
narrow and low in parts, but the Guide (who loves every 
stone of the estimated 100,000 tons of them) will console 
you with the tale of the six-foot-two, twenty-stone German 
archaeologist who made the short, knobby journey without 
mishap. Electricity has been a great boon here (where it 
is often an intrusion in venerable places). The lights are 
skillfully placed and the arabesque of spirals and triple coils 
may be closely examined. Newgrange is thrilling. 

It is, so to speak, but a few short miles from 1800 B.c. 
to A.D. 1690. We go from the burial place of unknown 
kings to the battlefield of King William and King James. 
The Battle of the Boyne was a great turning-point in 
history, but it was not a great battle. William held most of 
the trump cards: 45,000 men against 25,000; fifty guns 
against six; the famous veteran, Marshal Schomberg, as 
his commander, and the northern bank of the river as his 
place of vantage. You must go up part, at least, of King 
William’s Glen; you will then realise how easy it was for 
William to prepare his offensive in this ravine, out of sight 
and out of cannon range. 

You must go to the Boyne—the river that played a 
fateful role in the downfall of the House of Stuart. It is 
deep, swift and purposeful here near the modern bridge. 
William’s men were able to ford it in the early hours of 
that day, but the tide rose in the afternoon and the river 
became impassable. The bridgehead was bravely held. The 








Above: Slane Castle, County Meath. Francis 
Ledwidge, the poet, was born in Slane. 


Below: An Uaimh is the largest town in County 
Meath, At the confluence of the Boyne and Black- 
water rivers, it is an important marketing centre. 


Irish cavalry under Tyrconnel rushed on the invaders and 
slaughtered many. Caillemotte, the leader of William’s 
Huguenot troops, cried out ‘A la Gloire!’ as he fell mortally 
wounded. Schomberg, himself, took the lead and was killed, 
mysteriously enough, by a bullet in the back of the neck. 
William’s outflanking party, having crossed the river at 
Slane, got to the Duleek road and James’ retreat was cut 
off. But who could put the Battle of the Boyne into short 
compass? Every hour of that day was filled with great 
happenings. The heroism, the blunders, the stupidity of the 
Kings—one was as headstrong and as foolish as the other—the 
mighty issues, the echoes still going down the centuries. . . . 

We will turn away; we will go to Sheepwalk, a mere 
decimal of a hamlet. A few low hills, a few oldish farm 
houses, a few hedges and walls—no more is there to 
Sheepwalk. A little nest lying on the grass, a lark’s nest. . . . 







































A nothing, a less than a nothing. . . . But it had its day, 
Tuesday, July the 1st, 1690. As Quatre Bras and La Haye 
Sainte came into history when the Battle of Waterloo was 
fought, so did Sheepwalk come into history during the 
Battle of the Boyne. The tiny place is resting ever since. 
And who would blame it: 

We will go to Donore—James’ camp. Three thatched 
houses in a row; small holly trees in a garden clipped as are 
French poodles; the grave-looking stone church and the 
presbytery stand shoulder to shoulder; nearby a small and 
shapely lime tree; electric pylons in companionable pairs 
go sauntering up and down undulating fields. Was there 
a shop: I have forgotten. “Charges and counter-charges 
continued” (writes a historian) “during which nothing 
could be seen but dust and smoke. The weight of numbers 
began to tell, and the Irish gradually fell back to Donore 
Hill”. The dust and smoke of battle have long since cleared 
away. Donore is primrose fresh. 

It begins to rain. The priest comes to the door of the 
presbytery and whistles for his dog. I must go home and 
take down Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village’; Donore is the 
‘Auburn’ of the Boyne Valley—or so I fancy. 


Right: Of the ten gates originally set in the 
walls of Drogheda, Co. Louth, only St. 
Lawrence's Gate has survived. In St. Peter's 
Church nearby, pilgrims will find preserved 
in a special shrine the head of Blessed Oliver 
Plunket, archbishop of Armagh, who was 
martyred at Tyburn, London, in 1681. 





Below: This round tower at Donaghmore 
probably dates from the tenth century. The 
keystone above the doorway has a sculptured 
Crucifixion. 








Twilight in Drogheda, workers going home from the 
factories. Shops, restaurants and cinemas brightly lit. 
People going up the steps of St. Peter’s church, perhaps to 
light a candle at the shrine of Blessed Oliver Plunket— 
was ever a death’s-head so sad, saintly and so extraordinary 
magnetic? Bustle of pavements, noise of traffic—Sheep- 
walk and Donore fade like recollections of early 
childhood. 

The river Boyne is all business now, showing off to the 
Drogheda citizens: strength, width, energy, depth. But you 
and I have seen him idling along by Dunmoe and giggling 
as he plunged down horse-shoe shaped rapids. He had a 
good time in the pleasant Valley, as we had also. 

I always drive up to see St. Lawrence’s Gate when I am 
in Drogheda. It is a perfect specimen of town fortification 
and, quite apart from its antique value, it is a personality. 
I like to stare at its grim visage—I even like its air of dis- 
approval. We are canaille and our cars are—the Gate almost 
spits at us. If] call to see my frowning friend when darkness 
has fallen, I turn on the headlights of the car, and there stay 
sitting and staring Gate-wards. . . . Until a horrid Philistine 
drives up behind me and rudely ‘bleeps’. 
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The number of major international congresses and 
conferences held in Ireland has shown a steady 
increase in recent years. There are some very good 
reasons for this, as Jack Jones points out in this short 
article, not least amongst them being the excellent 
facilities which many Irish centres can offer in this 
respect, 

Meetings and conferences form part only of the 
programme in most conventions and congresses and 
Irish centres offer excellent opportunities for sight- 
seeing, motor-coach excursions, motoring and sport 
of all kinds including golf, fishing and hunting. 
Secretaries. and Organisers should apply to the 
Conference and Congresses Officer, Bord Failte, 
1 Mount Dublin, for further 


Street Crescent , 


information, 





Tuis HAS been described in varying contexts as the age of 
so many different things that there can be no great objection 
to carrying the process one step further, and claiming it as 
the age of consultation. 

It is true that in this shrinking, satellite-encircled world 
of ours, humankind is turning as never before to conference 
and exchange of views in an effort to speed the realisation 
of its hopes and aspirations—and to resolve its fears. 

This is happening on every plane of man’s activity. 
World leaders hold their summit talks and the nations hold 
their breath, for the results affect them all. Animal lovers 
confer, and the results may affect only the tabbies of 
Tooting Bec or the poodles of Montparnasse. 

And alongside these dedicated groups there are scores of 
others—learned and professional societies, industrial, com- 
mercial and workers’ organisations, sportsmen’s federations 
and the rest—who foregather in widening circles year by 
year. 

The visits of soberly-suited, briefcase-carrying con- 
vention delegates have become a regular feature of the year 
in those countries where they tend to congregate, and this 
has been particularly so in Ireland in recent times. 
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Lisdoonvarna, Co. Clare, is typical of a 
number of the centres for the not so big 
conventions where suitable meeting rooms 
can be provided by the hotels. Convention 
delegates will find in the bigger centres 
such as Dublin and Cork a selection of 
well-equipped assembly halls and exhibition 
rooms. 


written by Jack Jones 


The increase in the number of conferences held here by 
international and overseas organisations has been very 
noticeable. And the reasons for this are not hard to find. 

The country’s first attractions in the eyes of organising 
committees are probably its accessibility—lying, as it does, 
on the main North Atlantic sea and air routes—and the 
relatively low cost of living which makes it one of the 
world’s least expensive convention centres. 

These, of course, are cardinal virtues to the convention- 
goer, but Ireland has other qualities that must also be taken 
into account: the helpful friendliness of the people, the 
distinctive charms of the countryside, and the fact that for 
the vast body of English-speaking peoples, this country 
presents no language difficulty. 

To these permanent advantages there has been added, in 
the past couple of years, a resourceful and efficient service 
specially designed to advise and assist convention organisers. 

This service is operated by the Irish tourist authorities who 
rightly recognise in the conference attender a rather special 
kind of visitor to the country, but one with the same basic 
needs as their ordinary client, the holidaymaker who comes 
laden with cameras and sports gear. 

Indeed, the difference between the two varieties of visitor 
is mainly one of quantity. While tourists wander off at will 
through the country, convention delegates in their scores or 
their hundreds must stay conveniently close to one another. 

That is where the congress and convention specialists 
come in. They can guide their gatherings to those centres 
with sufficient first-class hotel accommodation, and with the 
conference halls, exhibition rooms and all the other special 
requirements of events of this kind. 

These amenities are to be found in some of the most 
charming and interesting parts of Ireland. 

For the bigger congresses there are historic, fascinating 
cities like Dublin, Galway, Cork. In the capital, visiting 
organisations of almost every kind will find their counter- 
parts. And they will find, too, that their Irish colleagues— 
with or without the bond of affiliation—welcome the 
opportunity to entertain them and to help their meetings to 
success, socially and in every other way. 

The not-so-big conventions, naturally, have a wider 
range of choice. They can go to Killarney, set in its 
splendour of lakes and wooded mountains. They may 
choose Lisdoonvarna, a spa town on the bracing uplands of 
Clare; Tramore with its miles-long beaches, Rosapenna in 
the wild grandeur of Donegal. 





























































Last year the International Skal Congress was 
field in Dublin and attracted travel trade 
executives from many parts of the world. 


Derryclare Lake in Connemara is within easy 
touring reach of some of Ireland's Western 
convention centres. 





The briefcases disappear when the delegates go 
on tour. When they return to their homes in a 
dozen lands, they'll certainly remember the 
day they saw the Ladies’ View, Killarney. 
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Or they may decide to go to Wexford, an ancient little 
city with narrow streets and a cultural vitality which draws 
world-ranking artists to its festival each year. All of 
Ireland’s convention centres, in fact, are major points of 
interest on the tourist’s itinerary. The reason for this is 
largely economic. In a country mainly devoted to agriculture 
there are few big centres of population, fewer still which 
can offer short-term accommodation on a large scale. 

So, outside the cities, the big concentrations of hotels are 
found near the beauty spots, in places where people gather 
to enjoy themselves. 

Convention delegates, accordingly, find more than 
enough to interest them in their time off from the con- 
ference hall. As well as sight-seeing, the short tours which 
are everywhere available and the cities’ theatres, there are 
unrivalled facilities for sports of many kinds. 

Hardly anywhere in Ireland is one more than a few miles 
from good fishing waters and golf courses. Swimming, 
boating, horse-riding and racing, shooting, mountain- 
climbing—these can be enjoyed near many of the convention 
towns. 

Indeed, every conference that is held in Ireland is sure to 
leave stragglers behind when it closes—delegates who, more 
fortunate than their fellows, have time in hand to stay on 
and drink deep of the pleasures they could only sip when 


tied to agendas, minutes and points of order. 
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i LARKS were singing their hearts out, high above the 
brown waters of the river winding along through the 
bogland: they were rising up and up into the golden eye 
of the sun. 

The eye followed the line of peaks of the towering 
Twelve Bens and became caught and held, as always, by the 
might and symmetry of the Maam-Turks, glowing, blue, 
and beckoning. 

A word picture of Connemara on that glorious June day 
is hard to paint, for there was beauty in every sight, and 
sound and scent: beauty in the piping of the sandpipers 
amongst the green stones beside the gunmetal waters of the 
Lough, in the tang of the sweet air drifting from the distant 





g wonderful 
day for 


salmon 





Ireland provides the angler 

with a wealth of fishing resources 
which he is unable to find in 

as small a compass elsewhere. 

In no other country is comparable 
fishing to be found as inexpen- 
sively as in Ireland. The Angler’s 
Guide, recently published by Bord 
Failte, at 106d. post free, contains 
factual information on all aspects 
of game, coarse and sea angling 





based on recently carried out 
surveys. 


sea; in the silver ripples running across the sand at the river- 
mouth, in the lines of the old boat moored to the stone 
jetty: a beautiful harmony enfolding the two Irishmen who 
stood knee deep in their waders beside their grey boat— 
their home for the day. 

When the full or the new moons draw the spring tides to 
the shores, there comes a surge of vitality in all coastwise 
living things. The great salmon and the sea trout come 
nosing keenly up the estuary with the flowing tides and the 
lilac, blue and silver glory of the springers is seen as they go 
flying up the falls into the dark peaty waters of the river. 
Like silver arrows, the trout follow and the run _ has 
commenced, in which urgency is the predominant note. 
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Now with a rythmic swing, one on either hand of the 
boat, the partners slide her, with grating keel, along the 
jetty side, swing wadered legs over the gunnel and the 
ecstatic moment comes when the keel leaves the shingle and 
she is waterborne—free of the land. 

Momentarily the boat drifts, as she leaves the shallows, 
the green weed showing bronze through her reflection. 
Dominick unships the oars and slides them over the tholes 
where they rumble into place; he pulls on his right hand 
and the head of the boat comes into the wind. The bow 
begins to lift to the swell running up the Lough, the 
powerful strokes edge her across the waves towards the 
far shore where, under the towering heights of the Twelve 
Bens, the first drift is to be made. That famous drift down 
on to the Jackass wall which has yielded fish to the craft 
of fly-fishermen for a hundred years and more. 

Freed from its retaining ring, the Connemara black fly is 
followed by the dropper fly and the two go sailing down 
the breeze with their colours gleaming in the sunlight. The 
wind makes a tune in the tautening line as the boat turns 
to steady on the drift. 

Both pairs of eyes have long since taken in all the signs 
of the day, both men have drawn the same unspoken 
conclusions: for the day was good in all respects. 

Beating an Irish salmon on a light salmon rod in an Irish 
Lough is work calling for imagination, skill, precision and 
good physique—all the best attributes of a man. On a big 
lake such as this, the time can come when the odds are, as 
they should be, on the fish; and the man working the boat 
and fishing singlehanded who gets fast in a heavy fish may 
need every ounce of his strength and all his resource, in a 
heavy blow, to gain the mastery. Both man and fish end up 
as exhausted the one as the other—the battle goes to the 
strong. 


Last year this record catch of 36 fish was taken 
on July 16 by J. B. Ganly and Dr. Brendan O’Brien 
at the Ridge Pool on the River Moy} not far 
from Ballina. 



























































Now early this day there is a moderate salmon curl on 
the water and the westerly wind holds steady in the air. 

Gradually as the boat closes the land the pitch of tension 
rises with the lessening depth of water the best lie for a fish 
is just ahead. 

The light Castleconnell rod swings the line under and over 
and the flies go shooting dead into the eye of the sun, for 
both men know that the following fish if he comes at the 
fly will have the sunlight behind him, and if he makes no 
error in his aim, will drive the hook home as he plunges 
downward with the fly. Both are watching intently, 
following the course of the flies as they come inward and 
across the course of the drifting boat. Another cast and the 
flies have scarcely moved two yards when, with a devasta- 
ting plunge right in the sun path, a great dorsal fin appears 
for an instant and is gone downwards with the speed of an 
express. The line comes taut with a snap, the reel screams, 
there is a mighty splash as the fish jumps and it is all over: 
the line has gone slack and it is reeled in. 

‘He came too fast and barely lipped the fly’. 

The boat drifts on towards the old sunken wall and a 
raven flies out croaking from the crag high up on Ben 
Brach. 

Both men were now revolving the same conundrum in 
their experienced minds. What peculiar quirk of nature had 
operated to prevent that keen fish from taking the fly fully 
into his great open maw? On the exact and inevitable 
solution of that would depend the success or failure of the 
day. 

Bending together over the afterthwart they were both 
studying the two flies on the cast with intensity—the boat 
unguided was slowly nearing the shingle bank by the wall, 
when Dominick pulled her head round into the wind and 
said ‘It could be that with the speed he came at the fly he 
misjudged the distance and near missed it’. The doctor 
thought about that and answered—‘You might be near 
enough the mark at that, Dominick, but there’s more in it 
than that. The fish was clean, fresh run from the sea, how 
would it be to suppose that he would be accustomed to 
taking his smelts and his prawns in deeper water altogether, 
likely enough at six or even sixteen feet below and wouldn’t 
he come at it in a totally different sort of way? He'd be on a 
more level keel so to speak and not coming up to the bright 
sun like he was just now’. 

‘Sure enough you could have something there’, says 
Dominick, and, catching on, he followed up with the true 
answer, “We need a thought bigger fly and to fish it a 
thought deeper’. 

‘Hold her where she is’, said the doctor, ‘we have it now. 
Hold her while I change the flies and we'll try another fall 
nearer along the shore beneath the Bens’. 

There now appeared a wisp of cloud above the Diamond 
Mountain and, whilst the doctor was busily engaged, 
Dominick studied the line of the next drift. He said: ‘It 
has the appearance that there’s a summer gale at the back of 
that sky that’s making up over the Diamond that should 
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put a fine run on the water and we may fish close in to the 
shore where the fish lie just on the edge of the deep. I'll 
hold the boat into the wind and do you, doctor, let the 
flies well down’. 

Up came the expected gale and the salmon curl on the 
water became a good steep sea, lifting the bows of the boat 
high in the air and letting them down with a crack into the 
trough. 

Dominick edged her cleverly along the side of the wind 
and soon had her a good 150 yards up the shore. The water 
was dark and deep under the great bastion of the Bens, the 
waves ran hissing along the gunnel and sometimes slapped 
a capful of water over the two intent men—they took no 
notice. The flies sailed out across the wind into a breaking 
wave, sank and were slowly retrieved by the doctor—a 
cormorant flew past and both men, distracted by it, took 
their eyes off the working of the flies. Then it happened. 
Somewhere down beneath the waves a grey shape ran 
smoothly at the dropper fly and both men turned instinc- 
tively as the tip of the rod dipped sharply into the water— 
“Bedam, you have him this time’, said Dominick as he 
swung the boat head on to the seas, ‘that could be a mighty 
fish’, and he spoke no more for the battle was on. 


Feeling the check, the fish began his first lightning run off 


shore and still, before he had time to make up top speed, the 
old hand had shifted the angle of the rod and given the fish 
a couple of good hard knocks to sink the fly well into the 
angle of his jaw. 

That in turn infuriated the great salmon and with the 
dash he made he carried out a good forty yards of line and 
then broached clear of the water showing his splendid 
deep side. 








Down went the ‘point’ and as the line came taut again 
the doctor muttered ‘A good fifteen pounds if he’s an 
ounce’; ‘More’ shouted Dominick, against the rising wind, 
‘More, he’d top the scales at eighteen pounds’. Travelling 
still, the fish had now a good eighty yards of line in tow 
and was far out in the dark waters of the Lough. He came 
up again and plunged with one of those nerve-shattering 
twisting wrenches which are calculated to smash the 
stoutest tackle. Then, and not till then, the doctor brought 
back the point of the rod and, as he said, began to crack into 
him, deliberately pulling the fish round and turning his 
head towards the boat, he won back a full twenty yards 
before the fish got his second wind. Then the line tautened 
hard and began to sizzle through the water as the fish ran 
into the wind, swimming in a wide arc. 

Dominick now got his broad back into action, and the 
doctor, standing in the stern with his face to the gale had to 
keep his balance as the boat pitched. Together, they won 
back another ten yards by utmost endeavour: a strong 
shower of rain came hissing along with the rising gale and 
caught the boat and held her almost stationary, buffetted 
by the waves. 

The water was pouring down the doctor’s face and as the 
boat veered across the wind he sensed rather than saw the 
distant fish make his final leap. Just in time he dropped the 
point and then reeled hard and began to get on terms with 
his fish. 

Rolling, boring and wrenching deep under the water 
the great cock salmon (for such he was) began to sheer 
about with that splendid power which makes salmon 
fishing with the fly the glorious sport that it is. 

Now came that devastatingly nerve-testing period when 
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so many things can go wrong, the hookhold may wear out, 
a sudden wrench may part the fine gut strand. Now or 
never the fish must be brought in towards the boat and the 
battle brought to an end before disaster befall. 

Another shower comes hissing along the Lough and the 
wind cries out in the taut line and the rings of the dripping 
rod. 

The ghillie has all his strength exerted to keep the boat 


Salmon fishing near Creeslough, County Donegal. 
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in position for the play of the circling fish. But the doctor is 
now mastering the tiring salmon, and with the full power 
of the rod exerted, the strain is beginning to tell. Slowly 
yard by yard the line comes in. Deep down under the 
hissing waves the great cock is making his final bid for 
freedom and life. It is an absolutely even battle, with the 
odds still on the fish. 

Forty, thirty, twenty yards away and now on a short 
line and with the fish nearing the boat there is the new 
danger of a sudden rush parting the line. And it comes, 
turning suddenly the salmon makes his last devastating run, 
only to be checked and brought to a halt by the experienced 
tactics of the old hand in again altering the angle of ‘pull’. 
Now or never. The doctor cracks on full power and turning 
the fish brings him down wind towards the bows of the 
boat. There he holds him just off the beam and now with 
full power, the rod does its work. Ten minutes have passed 
and still the end does not come, a minute to the pound is the 
old calculation for a river fish but here on the open waters 
of the lough the time is usually less for the reason that the 
full force of the rod can be brought to bear from the 
beginning. Added to that is the great length of line which is 
a brake on a fish in the water. 

The fish has turned on his side and the time has come for 
the gaff. The doctor steers the great grey shape along the 
windward side of the boat. Dominick sinks the gaff deep 
in the dark water; ‘Now’, says the doctor, and the ghillie 
makes no mistake. 

There is a splash, a clean lift of the great deep fish into 
the boat and there he is walloping on the bottom boards 
and the battle is over. 

The two dripping men gaze on his beauty in silent 
admiration and, as silently, clasp hands in unspoken 
congratulation. 

The boat rocks untended and the waters of the lough, 
calmed as though by the touch of a magic hand, gleam as 
she drifts down towards the sheltered bay. 

The keel grates on the shingle, still panting with the 
recent effort, Dominick swings a leg over the side and hauls 
the head of the boat up on to the shore. 

The doctor looks at his watch: 12.46, the fight began at 
12.30. Sixteen minutes and say two off for the kill and the 
beaching, fourteen minutes. 

He leans over and slips a finger into the silver gill cover 
and hands the prize up to Dominick who lays the fish on 
the heather. He treads heavily along the bottom boards and 
steps ashore, taking with him the fishing bag in one hand 
and his rod in the other. Out come the pocket scales, 
Dominick holds up the fish and the doctor reads the figure 
—17 pounds and 12 ounces—near enough to the 18 lbs. 
mark. 

The raven flies croaking back to his eerie on the crag 
above on Ben Brach. A great fish throws himself with a 
smash far out on the waters of the lough. The waves slap 
against the side of the old grey boat. This is life as it was 
meant to be lived. This is the life for a man! 





















Above: Houses and shop in Crampton Court, off 
Dame-street. The houses are very early |8th century. 


Right: Elegant doorways such as these characterise 
Dutlin’s eighteenth century squares. 


DUBLIN’S COMMITTEE 















by H. L. MORROW 


Few people have a good word to say of Committees—even the 
members—yet it was a solemn-faced committee which produced 
not only that great monument of English Prose, the Jacobean 
Bible, but yet another committee which, even more surprisingly, 
produced the city we know to-day (and that’s been known for 
two centuries) as Dublin. 

Dublin’s history stretches considerably further back, of course, 
than two centuries, for it is mentioned by Ptolemy, the Greek 
geographer, as early as the second century A.D.; and all through 
the so-called Dark Ages, through the successive Danish, Norman, 
and English invasions, Dublin, besides being the undisputed 
capital of the country, seems to have been a place of growing 


strategic and economic importance. 
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Ask the intelligent stranger his immediate impressions of 
Dublin, and even if he’s an expert on Architecture, like so 
many of them are nowadays, the chances are that even he 
won’t leap in to catalogue Dublin’s many fine buildings— 
the ashlar facade of Trinity College; the almost stupefying 
grandeur of Powerscourt House, half-hidden in a back 
street; the plum-brick Georgian squares (larger and more 
plentiful than London’s) ; Pearce’s exquisite ivory-and- 
ebony colonnade for the Bank of Ireland; Gandon’s 
superbly classical Four Courts and Custom House. It’s 
more likely that, like you and me, he'll pause for a moment 
and then murmur something about the streets—their 
breadth and nobility of lay-out—O’Connell-street, Dame- 
street, Westmoreland-street, and many another. 

Which returns us to Committees, the Dublin of two 
centuries ago, and how a committee of twenty-one citizens, 
including the Lord Mayor, not only ‘lifted’ the entire face 
of the Irish Capital but made History in the vital science 
known to-day as Town Planning. It’s a little hard to 
imagine much fire or lively imagination streaming from a 
body with such a suet-pudding title as “The Commissioners 
for Making Wide and Convenient Streets’. Yet this was the 
title of the body which, in 1757—some two centuries ago 
—was to set itself the task of re-planning Dublin on such 
grandiose lines that within forty years ours was to be 
recognized, with Paris, London and Vienna, as one of the 
four capital cities of Europe. 

Oddly, it all stemmed from a small beginaing, when an 
ad hoc body of citizens was appointed early in the 1750's to 
plan the construction of ‘a wide and convenient’ street from 
the newly-built Essex Bridge—occupying the site of the 
present Grattan Bridge—to Dublin Castle. The street so 
projected and opened in 1762 was Parliament-street which, 
though to-day considerably frayed at the edges, was a few 
years later to form part of the magnificent 5s0-yard vista 
from the north end of Capel-street to the Royal Exchange, 
now the City Hall. 

Dublin had at last begun to spread her wings—in all 
directions. She was thus one of the first European cities 
to break away from the ancient and mediaeval concept of 
short-street-and-blind-alley ‘town-planning’ which had 
been based solely on making things difficult—especially 
hand-to-hand street-to-street fighting—for the would-be 
invader and not on principles of either aesthetics or more 
convenient communications. 

The Wide Streets Commissioners—as they were known 
for short—existed until 1840 when their functions, em- 
powering them to buy houses and building sites on order, 
were merged with those of the newly re-organised 
Corporation. During the forty-four years of their existence 
in the eighteenth century alone they transformed Dublin 
from a city of occasional great buildings, linked for the most 
part with narrow sprawling, squinting streets and stinking 
alleyways, to one of noble prospects, fine squares, and well- 
planned wide streets the equal of any in Europe. It’s a little 
saddening to think that two centuries later not one 


The ancient and mediaeval concept of short-street 
and blind-alley town planning was based solely on 
making things difficult—especially in hand-to-hand 
street fighting—for the would-be invader and not 
on principles of either aesthetics or more convenient 
communication. Dublin in 1757 as illustrated in 
the map on the opposite page contained many 
narrow sprawling streets and stinking alleyways. 
The Wide Street Commissioners were soon to trans- 
form it into the city of noble prospects, fine squares 
and well-planned wide streets which characterise 
it today. Some major changes which transformed 
the city are indicated in the colour overlay. 








Aldborough House, Portland Row, supposed to have 


been designed by Sir William Chambers, 


1760, for Lord Aldborough. 


circa 





of those Commissioners—in all their eighty-four years 
of immensely fruitful existence—is remembered by name, 
except it be, as Maurice Craig, their most recent chronicler, 
points out, one Eland Mossom, ‘a long-forgotten poet’. 
Among the many achievements of the Wide Streets 
Commissioners in the eighteenth century were: the 
widening of Dame-street (twice) and Lower Abbey-street; 
an almost complete clean-up of the quays; the recon- 
struction of Rutland-(now Parnell) square; the opening-up 
of Foster-place (which to-day reminds Dubliners nostal- 
gically of Paris); and their most astounding achievement of 
all—the planning of the wonderful Y-shaped vista of Lower 
Sackville (now O’Connell)-street, D’Olier-street, and 
Westmoreland-street. As Dr. Craig points out: “They left us 
a Dublin the breadth of whose streets still astonishes the 
stranger: Lower O'Connell (Sackville) Street 154 feet, 
Westmoreland Street 96, Upper Merrion Street 102, 
Baggot Street 100, Gardiner Street 85, Dominick Street 74. 
and so on... . Long before Regent Street or Kingsway were 
thought of, our Commissioners were driving their ample 
thoroughfares in all directions, demolishing all before them’. 


Leinster House, ancestral home of the Dukes of 
Leinster, begun by Richard Cassels in 1745. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald spent his youth here. In 1922 it 
was taken over by the Irish Free State Government 
as home of the Oireachtas, the Irish Parliament. 


The effect of street-widening by the Commissioners 
during the eighteenth century had, of course, an immediate 
effect on the design of Dublin’s domestic architecture. 
Widened streets demand taller houses. (There is somewhere 
an architectural axiom that the width of a street must never 
appreciably exceed the height of the buildings on either 
side). And so, for instance, we get those immense (and 
immensely imposing) houses which still stand monu- 
mentally—as offices of the Land Commission—in Upper 
Merrion-street. It is only when one looks up at them from 
across the street-—they were built between the 1750's and 
1770’s—that one realises their immensity. Such a one as 
Mornington House—birthplace of the first Duke of 
Wellington—has few equals for size among domestic 
houses in London, apart from those semi-palaces once 
owned by Royal and near-royal dukes. To catch sight of 
yet another staggeringly huge private house one has to 
walk only a hundred yeards, to Ely place, where Ely House, 
facing St. Stephen’s green down Hume-street, seems to rise 
incredibly like some fearsomely Brobdignagian doll’s 
house in severe and strictly classical style. 














With the close of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning, in 1800, of the 121-years’ uneasy ‘Union’ with 
Britain, Dublin lost much, if not most of her social impor- 
tance in the European world of fashion and the Arts. At 
the close of the eighteenth century there were over one 
hundred peers in almost constant residence in their own 
great Dublin houses. Within a decade the number had 
dwindled to less than thirty and was continuing to dwindle. 
With the peers, of course, departed their families and the 
straggling crowds of near-relatives and hangers-on—for 
London was now the Parliamentary as well as the social 
capital of both countries. And so, as we know, the great 
houses of Dublin changed hands. 

One of them, Aldborough House, became the ‘Academy’ 
of a quack-professor, later became a military barracks, and 
is to-day a Post Office stores. Perhaps the most magnificent 
of all, Powerscourt House in South William-street, has for 
over a century been the offices of a firm of merchants, and 
still retains all of its external and not a little of its internal 
splendour. Charlemont House in Parnell-square is now the 
Municipal Art Gallery; and Belvedere House, facing down 
North Great George’s-street, has been a famous Jesuit school 
since 1841. 

And what of the largest, most beautifully framed of them 
all, the palatial, Palladian home for almost a hundred years 
of the Earls of Kildare, which dates back to 1745 and was 
once known as Kildare House? Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
lived here as a young man, and fifteen years after the Union 
his brother, the Duke of Leinster, sold it to the Royal 
Dublin Society, who occupied it for over a century. Not 
inappropriately (one adds, remembering Lord Edward and 
the ideal he died for), as Leinster House it has been the home 
of Ireland’s first independent legislature, Dail Eireann, for 
the past thirty years. 

But these are only a few of those whose glories vanished 
a century-and-a-half ago, never to return. Our only con- 
solation is that they would have gone anyway, in a modern 
world that is, oddly, at once expanding and diminishing. 
Dublin, however, still possesses—and manages to preserve— 
more than her share of these exquisitely incongruous relics 
of her anything but incongruous past. 
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Powerscourt House, South William-street, one-time town house of the Powerscourt family, 
designed by Robert Mack in the 1760's. It has a frontage of 130 feet and is 73 feet 
high. Since 1835 it has been used as offices for a well-known firm of wholesale drapers. 








Top Left: Houses in Ely Place, circa 1736. The street is named after the Marquess 
of Ely, who lived in Ely House, the seven-bay building to the right. Other famous 
occupants of Ely Place included Oliver St. John Gogarty and George Moore. 
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RACING COLOURS «~~ 





Horse racing plays a leading role in Irish sporting life and 
the visitor to Ireland at all times of the year can sample the 
uniquely enjoyable atmosphere of an Irish race meeting. 

Several of the leading courses are within easy reach of Dublin 
and there are many others throughout the country. 

The Irish Derby, St. Leger, The Guineas and other classic 
races are held at the Curragh, County Kildare. The Flat-Racing 
season begins in March and ends in November. Steeplechase 
meetings are carried on throughout the year, and Point-to-Point 


mectings in the Spring months. 
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LOOKING BACK, any man’s memories of racing in Ireland are 
apt to be a kaleidoscope. The colour picture is composite: 
the trim urban-lawn green of the Phoenix Park; the 
bleached seas of cropped grass that roll away beyond the 
race-course at The Curragh on a back-end racing day; the 
riotous, almost raffish dazzle of holiday sunshine under high 
skies and hustling winds at Galway Races; the stiff high 
hedges and fences of Fairyhouse standing out blackly against 
unbelievably green grasslands on an Easter day that seems 
always, in retrospect, to be the first day of Spring; the 
purplish bloom on newly ploughed fields at a Point-to- 
Point meeting in Cork or Westmeath. And always, the 
most exciting oni of colour there is, the flashing colours 
of the jockeys’ shirts in the last racing moments of a hard- 
fought finish. 

No wonder there is such an all-round-the-year colour to 
memories of racing in Ireland; almost two days in every 
three are racing days. That is no exaggeration. Beginning 
with the Baldoyle meeting on New Year's Day and winding 
up with a meeting at Leopardstown on 28th December, the 
year past offered no fewer than 158 race meetings on the 
flat and over the sticks, either under Turf Club or National 
Hunt rules. To those can be added 60 Point-to-Point 
fixtures, making a total for the year of 218 opportunities to 
enjoy a day at the races. 

With so many meetings there is, naturally, no lack of 
variety of all sorts. The first and last race meetings of last 
year, at Baldoyle and Leopardstown, were metropolitan 
meetings, held within a shilling bus ride from the centre of 
the city. In between was as wide a range of kinds of meeting 
and classes of course as any racegoer, professional or holiday- 
making, could demand. Meetings ranged from the 
Curragh’s Classic and big-event days—Derby, Oaks, 
Guineas and Leger—to twice-a-year meetings at Kilbeggan 
or Roscommon, where the race-course proclaims the local 
town’s profitable connection of long standing with the 
bloodstock and racing industry. Punchestown combined a 
social importance to rival the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Spring Show with racing over the fences and banks and 
stone walls to challenge the thrills of Fairyhouse on Irish 
Grand National Day. For good measure in variety the 
little seaside village of Laytown in County Meath held 
its annual meeting on the strand, attracting an excellent 
entry of horses racing under Turf Club rules for a card 
which had to be ianed with a weather eye on the state 
of the tide. 















































The Curragh is the headquarters of Irish racing 
and has been a horse-racing venue from time 
immemorial. Here the Irish Derby and other classic 
races are run. 

















































Top: Races at Phoenix Park beside Dublin are noted 
for their atmosphere of fashionable elegance. 


Bottom: Racing at Dundalk, County Louth. 


So much variety does not mean that racing money in 
Ircland is spread out so thinly over so many meetings that 
some must operate on shoe-string budgets too slender to 
provide prize money of a kind calculated to draw entries 
that will provide attractive sport. 

Far from it. Last year’s prize money was just over 
three quarters of a million pounds. The spreadover 
figures of that prize money are a good indication of 
the racing fare offered. Up at the top of the scale there’s 
close on £10,000 to be divided by the winners and placed 
horses in the Irish Derby. There’s £5,000, as near as makes 
no matter, for each group of winners and seconds and 
thirds in the Irish Oaks and 2,000 Guineas and St. Leger. 
Lower down the scale, in the races for two-year-olds, the 
average stake moncy is over £400. In other flat races the 
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average is over £300. . . £307 to be precise. In all, 
£28,000 go in prize money for the Classics; two-year-olds 
take £43,000—; winners over the hurdles get £46,000— 
and steeplechasers about £'58,000—, leaving rather more 
than £111,000—to be divided between Corinthians under 
National Hunt Rules and all other races under Turf Club 
Rules on the flat. 

That satisfactory volume of prize money is linked with 
the other cash feature which makes racing attractive—the 
volume of betting money. And the betting turnover is 
substantial. Just under £8,000,000 (eight million pounds) 
was wagered on the course last year, with Tote and Course 
bookmakers. A shade over (8,000,000 (eight million 
pounds) passed over the counters of the bookmakers’ 
Starting Price offices. 

Tax levied on the money that is wagered in the book- 
makers’ offices, off the course, goes to the country’s general 
revenue; but on the money wagered on the racecourse 
10% of the Tote Pools and 24% on bookmakers’ turnover 
is collected on behalf of the Racing Board, a Government 
sponsored body set up to foster and aid racing in Ireland. 
The levy, about £} million each year, is ploughed back into 
Irish racing. A substantial portion of the levy goes towards 
improving and maintaining the all-round high level of 
prize money at all race meetings in the country, both big 
and small; some is allocated in transport subsidies designed 
to ease the strain on the bank accounts of trainers who want 
to send their horses to a wide range of meetings; some is 
well spent in helping the various racecourse managements 
to maintain and improve the facilities and amenities they 
offer racegoers and to maintain admission charges at 
pre-war levels. 

The standard of facilities and amenities offered is agree- 
ably high. The smaller racecourses, to be sure, do not 
attempt to rival the wonderfully appointed headquarters of 
Irish racing at the Curragh or the fashionable elegance of the 
Phoenix Park or the metropolitan smartness of Leopards- 
town. But even the very smallest of them is run with brisk 
efficiency and a kindly eye to the comfort of the patrons. 

All of this is very satisfactory. But memories of racing in 
Ireland are less apt to be memories of well-sited Stands and 
casy access to the Tote betting hatches and the Ring than 
they are to be inconsequent memories of the things which 
give this race meeting or that the touch of individual 
character that stays in the mind long after the details of the 
day’s racing have become a betting book memory. 

For one man that memory will be of the fanfare of 























... the lift and surge of life and power as some of the 
greatest steeplechasers in the world of racing come galloping 
down to the Punchestown banks. 


trumpets which signals, sometimes with an off-beat loss of 
timing, the start of a race at the Phoenix Park. For another 
it will be the thunder of hooves that seems always to sweep 
down the Curragh Mile in advance of the galloping horses. 
For yet another the memory will be of the lift and surge of 
life and power as some of the greatest steeplechasers in the 
world of racing come galloping down to the Punchestown 
banks—the Irish bank, than which there is no greater test of 
heart and skill in racing. 

For myself—smothering a sense of disloyalty to the 
thrills of Fairyhouse on Irish Grand National day or to the 
spirit of Listowel that turns three days racing into carnival— 
mine will always be the memory of Ballybrit racecourse 
on the day of the Galway Plate. 


It is not only the memory of roistering holiday gaiety 
that rivals the carnival spirit of Listowel. It is a memory of 
racing horses as the field swings right-handed on the green 
loop of the course, behind the field the jagged black outline 
of a crumbling castle on which some overnight reveller has 
set up a flag to whip and crackle in the stiff, salty winds 
blowing in over Galway Bay. It is a memory of galloping 
horses as they swing round and up, up towards the crowded 
rails of hill and stand until—unbelievably, so brief have been 
the moments of suspense—the gaudy racing colours of the 
jockeys are sweeping past over the dark sea of watchers, the 
rolling drumming of galloping hooves suddenly loud in 
that split-second of silence that is like a gasp of unbearable 
tension before the roar of the crowd names the winner. 









IRISH CHURCH BELLS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CARILLON FESTIVAL OF IRELAND 
WiLL BE HELO FER Few 25 3 tees 2 













by FRED E. DUKES 













From the advent of Christianity in Ireland bells have been 
used for Christian worship. St. Patrick used bells and presented 
a bell to each Bishop consecrated. He had his own bell-maker. 
These bells were, of course, handbells and St. Patrick’s bell can 
be seen in the National Museum. About the twelfth century bells 
large enough to hang in towers and turrets were cast. They were 
small bells but as the centuries went by larger bells were cast 
until about the sixteenth and seventeenth century bells of the sizes 
we know to-day were made. There are many stories about the old 
Irish bells and their fates, some of which are here related. 













































Armagh has two Cathedrals. The older one is the Church 
of Ireland Cathedral of St. Patrick, which has a chime of 
eight bells which were originally rung by a team of bell- 
ringers. Six of these were cast in 1721 and the remainder 
in 1842. 

The story is told that the bells were expected daily to 
arrive in Armagh from Dublin. On a certain day prepara- 
tions were being made for a public execution, when word 
went around that the bells were entering the town. Where- | 
upon the crowd which had assembled to witness the | 
execution drifted off into the direction of the Dublin Road 
to welcome the bells, and left the unfortunate criminal 
to meet his death with his own company and that of his | 
executioners. F 

The Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick has two fine spires ; 
above the towers. In one of them—the south-west—a 
carillon of 39 bells is housed which was cast by Taylors 
of Loughborough in 1920. The total weight of the carillon 
is 24,640 lbs. 

The bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, have a long 
history. First mention is 1363 when Archbishop Minot 
petitioned the Pope for relaxation of indulgences to those 
who would lend a hand in repairing the tower and bells. 
It is thought that the metal of the bells then provided was 
used again in 1670 for the casting of a ring of eight bells 
by Perdue of Bristol in the churchyard nearby. The same 
founder also cast six bells for Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, at the same time. These eight bells were taken 
down—four having been recast at various times since 
1670—and a new ring of ten bells with the heaviest 
bell weighing 45 cwts.—then-.the heaviest ring of ten | 
bells in Britain or Ireland—was presented to the Cathedral | 
by Lord Iveagh. The old eight bells were preserved, | 
two of them—the treble and tenor—were retained for 
daily services The other six lay in the Cathedral 
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for many years, and during the last twenty-five years 
have been distributed as a ‘permanent loan’ to the following 
churches:—Killorglin, Co. Kerry ; Kenmare, Co. Kerry ; 
Killaney, Co. Down; St. Bartholomew’s, Belfast ; Dun- 
murry, Co. Antrim; and St. Comgall’s, Ballyholme, 
Co. Down. 

In 1909 the Attorney-General, Richard R. Cherry, 
K.C., LL.D., and one of the Cathedral bell-ringers pre- 
sented two trebles to augment the ten bells to give Ireland 
its first peal of twelve bells. In 1923 Lady Seeds-Kaye 
provided another treble which enabled two combinations 
of twelve bells to be made available. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, had the six bells, 
already referred to, in 1670. It had previously had three 
bells from very early times. In 1738 the six bells were recast 
by Rudhall of Gloucester—two of them were recast by 
Murphy of Dublin in 1844 and 1845. Another six bells 
were provided in 1877 at the expense of Henry Roe who 
restored the Cathedral. From the twelve bells it was poss- 
ible to get different combinations of eights and sixes— 
and also a major ten. The bells of Christ Church Cathedral 
provide a focal point for Dublin’s New Year’s Eve 
celebrations when crowds congregate outside the Cathedral 
to hear the New Year rung in. 

There are several legends associated with the bells of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick. One story said that the faithful 
of Limerick concealed their bells by letting them down into 
the River Shannon when siege was laid to the town, and 
that on the restoration of order and tranquillity they sought 
vainly to recover them, though a silvery chime from 
the water occasionally saluted the ears of the faithful. 
Another says that the Cathedral bells were brought 


continuation on page 29 





Left: The Central Council of Church Bell 
Ringers will hold its Annual Conference in 
May in Ireland for the first time and Whit 
week-end will be spent ringing at churches 
throughout Ireland, including St. Saviour’s, 
Arklow. 


Centre: St. Colman’s Cathedral, Cobh, 
contains a very fine carillon of 42 bells 
which includes the largest bell in Ireland. 
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Question of the Month 


Are the Irish good at anything. If so, what? 
WORRIED 





If there is one thing at which the Irish are 
particularly . good, it’s entertaining. As every- 
body knows, Irish people tell the best stories, make 
the wittiest remarks, and are, in general, the life and 
soul of the party. At least, that’s our story and we’re 
sticking to it. 





What WORRIED may not know is that the Irish 
also make the best material contributions to the 
feast. There’s nothing more beautiful than pure Irish 
Linen . . . there’s nothing more precious than 
Waterford cut glass. WORRIED will find Switzers 
of Grafton Street the best possible place to shop for 
these wonderful Irish products, and very many more 
besides. 


Guide 
to Dublin 
- it’s free - 





gives lots 


of 


information. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST. 1824 
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From the Bookshelf 





Bord Fdilte Eireann. The Irish Tourist Board 10/6 


A new and completely revised edition of the Angler’s 
Guide to Ireland, providing comprehensive information 
on game fishing, coarse fishing and sea angling, has just 
been issued by Bord Failte Eireann (the Irish Tourist 
Board). 

The Angler’s Guide regarded by discerning fisher- 
men as the indispensable vade mecum for the angler in 
Ireland, was formerly issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Besides a complete revision of detail, new sections 
on coarse fishing and sea angling have been added, based 
on special surveys recently made. Interest in these aspects 
of Irish fishing has been steadily growing in recent years, 
particularly in England and the Continent. Several very 
successful International Sea Angling competitions were 
held in Ireland last year, and under the newly instituted 
Five Year Plan for Fishery Development coarse fishing and 
sea angling in Ireland are to be extensively exploited. 

An interesting innovation in the Guide is the addition 
of a supplementary bulletin, containing the most recent 
information on lettings, owners, licences, etc. This bulletin, 
which will be revised periodically and distributed free to 
purchasers of the Guide, represents a most satisfactory 
solution to that chronic problem—small changes of detail. 
The information contained in the body of the Guide, 
however, is based on material not likely to go out of date. 

The Guide is handsomely illustrated with photographs 
of typical Irish waters and contains numerous helpful 
sketch maps of the fishing districts. Details of transportation 
and the numbers of the relevant 1” and 4” maps are given 
for each fishing centre. Another example of the care with 
which the Guide has been prepared is its pocket-size 
format there’s no problem in carrying it around on a day’s 
fishing. Copies can be obtained from all Irish Tourist Offices, 
or direct (10/6d. post free) from the Distribution Section, 
Bord Failte Eireann, 13 Merrion Square, Dublin, which 
will also supply later editions of the supplementary bulletin. 





IRISH CHURCH BELLS — continued from page 27 


from Italy. The original owner had them erected in a 
Convent near his villa but in one of the feuds common 
at that time he lost all and the bells were carried off. He 
eventually left Italy and made his way to Ireland. On 
sailing up the Shannon one evening he heard the Cathedral 
bells—his own bells—his face was turned towards the 
Cathedral in an attitude of listening, but when the vessel 
upon which he was travelling landed he was found to be a 
corpse. 

The present bells—eight in number—are not Italian, 
but were cast by the Perdues in 1673. The casting took 
place in the Cathedral churchyard as in the case of the 


Dublin Cathedral bells. During the work one of the 
continued on page 35 








Lf you Like Jreland 





A holiday magazine specially designed for those who 
have been to Ireland or are planning to go there. 


Let IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES bring you 
each two months something of the wit, the charm, 
the colour and the customs of Ireland in its finely 
illustrated articles by many of Ireland’s leading writers. 


Give your friends a subscription to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES. It costs so little and it conveys so much. 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES the perfect present at all 
times of the year. 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 
Distribution Section, 13 Merrion Sguare, 
Dublin — Ireland. 
Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF 
THE WELCOMES : 





CUT HERE 


(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
| Year, 2 Years 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
| Year, 2 Years 
Please indicate Gift Subscription where required. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 
29 








HOTELS AND 


GUESTHOUSES 
IN ITRELAWN D 








Dublin 


Dublin 


Mayo 











HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, alsc private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 





Donegal 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms. all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotcl, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
ireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and $0 (two lines). 





SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 33} 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 


Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most | 


beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ircland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland's 
rugged west coast, in a different world 


where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy | 


inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, AMOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in 
beautiful wooded grounds—g4o acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 





WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
decp-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 





Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL,WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise”. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or phone Waterville 7. 





COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ’phone 
Kenmare 13. 











Proprictor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 


A HAVEN. FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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IRELAND 


HOTELS AND GUESTHOUSES 





Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE, CO, 
Wexford. Famous South of Ireland hotel 
(Grade A) with own hotel cinema and 
spacious private grounds. Bathing from 
your hotel bedroom. Boating, fishing, and 
trips to the famous Saltee Island Bird 
Sanctuary arranged. It is also within five 
minutes’ walk of Rosslare’s famous 18-hole 
championship links. Phone Rosslare 14 
or 16. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.IL.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 





Wicklow 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Limerick 








ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. PHONE 44566 
and Glentworth Hotel, phone 45750, Grade 
A. R.LA.C. & A.A. appointed. Limerick’s 
leading and most select hotels. Situated 
in the heart of the city. Central heating, 
Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. Telephones 
and Bell call service in all rooms. Cocktail 
Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24 hour service. 
20 mins. drive Shannon Airport, Moderate 
terms Both hotels under same Manage- 
ment, J. C. Kenneally, Managing Director. 
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This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 












Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.IA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.LA.C. AA. 





A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
ind CO. DUBLIN 


2 
‘al 
GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS*: FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 


























2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











A WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY BY CAR! 


CARS DELIVERED anywhere 





INTERNATIONAL 
SELF-DRIVE SERVICE 


23 STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN 


Advice on planning your tour gladly given. 
Write to-day for full details (Dept. B.1.) 


Phones: 66351; 67057; 906384 








DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


TO 


Glens of Antrim 
Inishowen Peninsula 
Hills of Donegal 
Ards Peninsula 


TO 


Vale of the Boyne 
Doonaree 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Drogheda and Clogher Harbour 
Mystery Tours 


TO 


Mountains of Mourne 
Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 


2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 












































ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 

















In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 
by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 








Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 


Sn Gns. 

CONNEMARA 4Days 14 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 

of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 
of Mourne, Hills and Coast of Donegal, Lough 
Erne, Lough Neagh, etc. 

KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 
Blarney, Dublin, etc. 

ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 35 
Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 7 Deve, 2 
Golfing Holiday 

NORTHERN IRELAND 7 Days 16 
Coarse Fishing Holiday 








POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 


includes daily trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 





LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim: 

Laharna Hotel 





Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 




















VisiTors to Ireland will be delighted to find that the well- 
known Lyons Pot Service is obtainable in most Irish 
Hotels. This means that on each visit, every guest receives 
the same high quality cup of tea, freshly made for himself 
with just the right quantity of Lyons high-grade tea. 
Hotel managers, too, appreciate these sealed grease-proof 
packets, each containing sufficient for a good pot of tea, 
for either one, two or more persons. This ideal service 
enables him to serve his guests at all times with a con- 
sistently good cup of tea, with no sacrifice of economy. 
In fact, using the Lyons Pot Packet Service, he is able to 
get far more pots per pound of the tea than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Visitors and Management Both Appreciate 
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Rent a 1958 car from... 


IRELAND’S DRIVE HIRE 


SERVICES LIMITED 





Compare these 


WEEKLY UNLIMITED 


MILEAGE RATES 

















Oct. Ist to 

April 30th May/June 
FORD ANGLIA £10 10 O £13 13 O 
HILLMAN MINX £1 6s <0 
FORD PREFECT ame 6 
§ LOWER ABBEY STREET DUBLIN 


TELEPHONE 44392 








IRISH CHURCH BELLS — continued from page 29 
Perdues died—William—on 3rd December, 1673. He was 
buried in the Cathedral and his epitaph reads: 
There’s here a Bellfounder, honest and true 
until the Resurrection lies Perdue 


Only one of the Perdue bells remains. The other have 
been recast at various times. 

The only ring of five bells in Ireland is in St. Fachtna’s 
Cathedral, Rosscarbery. They were cast in 1897, but have 
not been rung by bell-ringers for about thirty years. There 
is a tradition that there is a set of beautiful bells buried 
deep in the strand north of the western end of the causeway 
which were said to have been taken and hidden there 
forever by a group of zealous Catholics before their 
beloved church was confiscated by the Protestants in 
penal days. 

St. Colman’s Cathedral, Cobh, contains a very fine 
carillon of 42 bells including the largest bell in Ireland, 
which weighs 67 cwts. Dr. Staf Gebreurs, the carillonneur, 
will be the host to many foreign carillonneurs who will 
visit Cobh for the Carillon Festival to be held there in May. 

Also taking place in May, the Annual Conference of the 
Central Council of Church Bell Ringers will be held in 
Ireland for the first time. Over 100 bell-ringers are expected 
and they will spend Whit week-end ringing at churches 
containing peals of bells throughout Ireland. 






















Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New 
Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 


achieved only in Donegal where they are 


A product of the Gaeltacht. 


Trade enquiries to 


York, 


design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 


handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Round 
Tower tweeds give an added charm to women 
who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they have 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment. 


GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 


“y 














YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $11 £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 





claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 


ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 


FENNINGS — 


The Record Specialists 
75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 


also at 


@ 3 WOOD QUAY, Phone 73309 
@ {10 LR. DORSET ST., Phone 40397 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 











Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 


(Price 





obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


IS WAITING YOUR ARRIVAL IN IRELAND 


mounted on a shield of polished oak. AT 


GIBSON PRICE Kseee) 
CAR RENTALS LTD. 


(JOE CAHILL) 


32 BACHELORS WALK 
O’CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN 


PHONES: 46175 (3 lines) - Night 339328 


s quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges) 











Your Self Drive Car | 

















Ly} within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure... the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Alaasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Accommodation on both ships 


Minimum one-way fares 


Winter 


Summer: Tourist from’£68.0.0 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0 


Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 


First Class from £94.10.0. 
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The day the airman’s alll Giese yours 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen 
the majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He 
has watched dawn come up softly over oceans and 
continents. He has the sureness of a man who has 
found himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying 
Clipper.* 

When you’re high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share 
his world with you. His role as host is as much a 
part of him as his experienced handling of the 
controls. Up on the flight deck other qualified 








Clipper pilots (at least four are on every over- 
ocean flight) relieve him while he relaxes with 
you and your fellow passengers. 

Over 1,200 Pan American pilots have logged over 
a million miles each ... 100 pilots, well over the 
three million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 
For immediate Clipper reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American. 


DUBLIN . 35 Westmoreland Street (Dublin 79011/2 
SHANNON .. .. Shannon Airport (Shannon 29) 


* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 





HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, carly in the 
Wa Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. e 

The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 

Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 


and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 
SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 pm. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Dublin should miss this fascinating and instructive tour. 
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